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ORIGINAL comm UNICATION ‘S. H pone biengie up $1948,44 | Broom Corn sufficient to make one hundred 
- ————————————————— | Peas, Beans, small vegetables, and fruit | dozen of brooms. 
5 THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER, sold and consumed in the house, about 500,00! Beets, carrots, cabbages, &c, sufficient for the 
' 


EXAMPLES OF “GOOD FARMING. 

Mr Fessenpex—In your paper of 5th instant, | 
under the head of “ Advantage of Thorough Cul- | 
ture,” I was pleased to see the produce of a farm | 
of fortyeight acres in the vicinity of Boston. It) 
certainly does honor to the management of the 
place ; yet I think it would have been only just 
to those private fzrmers, who can scarcely suc- | 
eeed in doing half as much, to have informed us | 
that this is the produce (as I have learned by in- 
quiry) of the Farm belonging to the City of Bos- 
ton at South Boston, where they have at their 
command all the manure of the city, all that is 
produced from the hogs and cattle belonging to 
the establishment; and at the same time all the 
labor of the tenants ofthe Alms-house and House 
of Industry for its cultivation. These, it must be 
admitted, are singular advantages; and such as 
no common farmer can possess. 

I honestly think that this produce is very great ; 
Ido not mean to undervalue it; and I hope it 
will not be ascribed to any improper motive, if I 
compare with it some other crops, the accounts 
of which are in my possession. It may at least 
inspire au honorable competition, which in agri- 
culture is both laudable and useful. 

The crops of the City farm at South Boston, 
according to your account, in 1829, are as follow: 


31 tons of English hay, 
Lucerne valued at five dollars, 
300 bushels of potatoes, 
417 ‘ beets, 
450 ‘ mangel wurtzel, 
886 ‘ or 21 tons of carrots, 
Pasture for 14 cows 9 weeks, (aftermath) 
2223 bushels barley, 
900 ‘ * onions, 
100 ¢ parsnips, 
1000 cabbages, 
600 bushels turnips, 
24 tons squashes, 
Cash received for vegetables $306,64, 
Amount used in a large victualling concern, 
$176,00, 
Celery on hand valued at $5, 

It is not stated how they ascertain the amount 
of vegetables used at $175, but it is supposed to 
be by conjecture. 

The produce of this farm in 1826, as given in 
the Report of April 30, 1827,* is as follows :— 

4 tons barley cut green, at $16 per ton $64,00 


4 ¢ hay $20 ‘ 80,00 

3 * rowen $18 ‘ 54,00 

14 ¢ millet 88 ‘ 12,00 
Corn fodder valued at 260,00 

80 bushels corn at90cts per bushel 72,00 
2162 ‘ potatoes 42 ‘ 908,04 
330 ‘ carrots 33 ‘ 108,90 
300 ‘ mangel wurtzel, 33cts ‘ 99,00 
300 ‘ turnips, at 16 ‘ 48,00 
341 ‘ beets, 50 : 170,50 
1800 cabbages, at 4 cts each 72,00 








*See N. E. Farmer, vol. v. p. 380. 


——— | winter, and all summer vegetables in abundance. 
$2448,44 The farm has superior advantages for collecting 





Profits on the purchase and slaughter ‘manure from the sea, rock weed, sea weed, and 
of Beef, 700,00 muscle bed in the greatest abundance. 
Profits on the Piggery, 914,23 | To the above, I have the pleasure to subjoin 








\the account of this farm for the present year, 
$4062,67 | which I have rece ntly received, and which exhib- 

The prices of many articles of produce, as ap- | its most honorable results. 
pear above, must have been very high. The ar-| “ The following is the amount of produce raised 
ticle of Corn fodder is rated at 260 dollars. We Upon the Salem Alms-house Farm during the 
suppose it must have been used for soiling—the year 1829, the same being as near the quantity 
profits of the beef and swine ought not to be produced as can be ascertained without actual 

reckoned at the full amount; if, as is probable, | Weighing and measuring.” 

though the fact is not stated, they were kept and 75 tons of English hay, 








fattened upon some of the produce credited as 3s salt hay, 
above to the farm. The sum of $500, credited! 600 bushels corn, 
to the farm on account of peas, beans, &c, &c, is 4000 ‘ potatoes, 
we su ppose by estimation; so it ipears, and,| 200 ‘ barley, 
perhaps, is not overstated, though it varies from) 500 ‘ turnips, 
this year’s estimate. | 200 ‘ beets, 
Let us look next at the account of the Salem 600 ‘ onions, 
Alms-house for years 1817-18 and 19. | 100 ‘ carrots, 
In the year 1817 about eighteen acres of land) 50 ‘ peas in pod, 
were broken up, the produce of which was asfol-| 30 ‘ beans do, 
lows :— | 10 tons squashes, 
Pork raised 4391 Ibs., of which 2000 Ibs. sold 10 * pumpkins, 
for $280. | 300 dozen cabbages, 
Turnips 1000 bushels, | 200 Ibs. sweet marjorum, 
Potatoes 2700 sé | 300 * sage, 
All the summer vegetables used in the house. | 200 ‘ balm and other herbs, 
In 1818 about thirtyfive acres were cultivated. | 40 * garden seeds, various sorte 
Produce as follows: — 50 bushels cucumbers, 
Pork killed, weight 7960 Ibs. 3 tons melons, 
12 live pigs sold for $42, 100 bushels radishes, 
On hand, 57 pigs, - Broom corn for 12 dozen brooms, 
Corn 400 bushels, 500 roots celery, 
Potatoes 2250 ‘ 300 fowls, 
Turnips 900 « 11600 Ibs. pork, 
Three tons squashes, 10 calves, 
Fifty ‘ pumpkins, 200 cords manure, 


Apples, plums, peaches, cherries, &c, but 
few—say 10 bushels, 
Stock kept upon the farm,— 


And all the summer vegetables necessary for 
the Alms-house. 


“In 1819 fourteen acres more of land were bro- 


ken up and cultivated, and about the same quan- | Oxen, average number 10 
tity laid down to barley and grass; so that the} Cows ; : 10 
acres of Jand actually in tillage were nearly the | Horses 2 
same this year as the last.” - all - 
. ° ogs Of all ages ‘ 
The barley ground must be considered tillage,|  . g ee 7 
aie if inaiedind tn thd io 35 acres of ground were cultivated, 
certainly, if i in this year’s crops. RO « ; : sone 


woatiens Sr BESS This farm contains now probably about 110 acres, 


Pork already killed 9012 Ibs. /several of which being ledge, is incapable of cul 
28 hogs to be killed this season, and will now} wre wi See" i 
y tf . 


(when this account was given) average over | : ; 
250 Ibs. We come next to the accounts of some private 


jestablishments, which have been given to the pub- 
lic, and which we deem highly creditable to the 
‘intelligent and successful cultivators, whose names 


A few live pigs sold when small, 
73 live pigs, on hand to be kept over, now 
average over 170 lbs. each, 


Corn raised 325 bushels, they bear. 

Barley ‘ 235 ‘ | Joun Prince, Esq. of Roxbury, reported to 
Potatoes‘ 3138 . {the Massachusetts Agricultural Society, in 1821, 
Onions ‘ 225 ‘ the following amount of vegetables for consump- 
Turnips ‘ 250 ‘ ‘tion on his farm, and was honored with their pre- 
Pumpkins raised, 48 tons, jmium. The quantity, however, he states, is much 
Squashes raised, 22 tons, ismaller than he had the preceding seasov. 
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800 hills of summer squashes, which yielded 


largely. 
656 bushels mangel wurtzel, 
400 ¢ currots, 
537 ‘ ruta baga, 
745 ‘ potatoes, besides early ones used 


during the season, 
15 bushels sweet potatoes, 
37 ‘ Russian radish, 

400 ‘ Turnips, 

Cabbages, a considerable quantity. 

Messrs Tristram and Henry Lirtte, of New- 
bury, reported the following amount of crops in 
1824, to the Massachusetts Agricultural Society, 
and were honored with their premium. 

The produce from 16 acres of tillage land is as 
follows, viz.— 

230 bushels of Indian Corn, 


40 ‘ barley, 
12 tons English hay, 
23 ¢ millet, 
400 bushels potatoes, 
1500 ‘ beets and mangel wurtzel, 
920 ‘ turnips, 
150 ‘ onions, 


About 2 tons of cabbages and squashes, togeth- 
er with a variety of esculents common to 
furms in general. 

In 1825 the Massachusetts Agricultural Socie- 
ty’s premium was conferred on E. Hersey Der- 
sy, Esq. of Salem for the greatest quantity of 
vegetables raised for consumption on his farm on 
about 14 acres of land. The following is his 
statement :— 


Cabbages at 56 Ibs. per bushel 1503 

Pumpkins, 7 ox-cart loads, 294 

Potatoes, 415 
Mangel wurtzel, 2036} 

Sugar beets, 274 

Russian radish, 90) 

inglish turnips, 1026 
Bushels *5638% 


The foregoing are all highly creditable exam- 
ples of extensive and successful cultivation, 

We come now to some other reports, somewhat 
more in detail, and equally creditable to our culti- 
vation. 

Joun Warren, of Westborough, Worcester 
County, on a farm of fortysix acres produces an- 
nually,— 

50 tons English hay, 

6000 Ibs. pork and beef, 
1100 «butter, 
2500 * cheese, 
300 bushels corn and wheat.t 

Comrort Exior of Croyden, N. H. on a farm 
of eighty acres, has this year (1827) raised — 

175 bushels grain, 

1930 =§ potatoes, 
and turned off in stock, grain, butter, shoats, &c, 
enough to amount to over five hundred dollars, 








* We avail ourselves of this opportunity to correct an 
unintentional error in a former communication on the sub- 
ject of Mr D's raising several crops of potatoes the same 
season, from the same seed. We remarked that he planted 
the sprouts. He considers them as “ shoots,” or perfectly 
formed plants, having the roots and leaves entire and so 
easily detached from the parent potato. See his commu- 
nication on this subject in Mass, Agricultural Repository, 
vol. vi. p. 394, ar New York Memoirs of Agriculture, 





vol. ii. p. 318. E 
tNew England Farmer, vol. iv. p. 179. Reports of 


Worcester Agr. Soc. 


and has a handsome stock left. He has hired but 
three months’ labor during the season.* 

The produce sold from the farm of Ricuarp 
Hitpreru, in Sterling, Worcester County, in 1826 
is as follows :— 








Butter $300 
Hay 100 
Pork, about 150 
Calves, about 70 

$620 


His farm consists of sixtyfive acres, and the 
amount paid for labor out of his family was $30 | 
in hay time. He keeps no horse, but sells his| 
produce at the farm.+ 

The subjoined Reports are from the Reports of 
the Essex Agricultural Society for the year 1822. 
The farm of Wittiam Barrier, Esq. of New- 
buryport, situated in Methuen, consists of two 
hundred acres, a considerable part of which is in 
woodland and pasturing. How much under til- 
lage is not said—but the following is the amount 
of crops for 1821— 

Cider 35 barrels, 

Indian corn 600 bushels, 

Potatoes 700 é 

Eng. turnips 40 é 

White beans 44° « 

i 


Rye 75 ‘ 

Oats 320 ‘ 
Butter 350 Ibs, 
Cheese 2000 «* 

Pork 4000 * 
Pumpkins 40 cart loads, 


English hay 75 tons, 

Coarse fodder 10 cart loads, equal to second 
crop hay, being mowed from an vat stubble 
laid down to grass. 

For 1822 as follows :— 

English hay 70 tons, 

Meadow hay 10 « 

Oats 306 bushels, 

Potatoes 1200 bushels, 

Indian corn 300 6 

Flax (by estimation) 500 Ibs. 

English turnips 1100 bushels, — 

Ruta baga 300 ‘ 

Cider 100 barrels, 

Winter apples, 40 bushels, 

_* pears 20 ‘ 

Cheese, 2400 lbs. 


Butter 400 * 

White beans, 6 bushels, 
Calves 12, at $7 each $84, 
4 fat oxen, sold for 294. 


The labor and superintendance employ erdina- 


Indian corn 70 bushels, = 
Potatoes 800 ‘ 


Barley 70 ‘ 
Carrots 40 ‘ 
Turnips, 20 ‘ 


Cabbages 10 dozen, 
White beans, 2 bushels, 
Green peas for Market 4 bushels, 
Sumn er apples, 130 bushels, 
Winter apples, 600 ¢ 
Pork 2000 Ibs. 
Pumpkins 2 tons. 

In 1822 as follows :— 
English hay 30 tons, 
Oats for fodder 4° « 
Wet meadow hay 7 
Barley for fodder 3 < 
Indian corn 150 bushels, 
Potatoes 300 = 


Onions 150 ‘ 
Carrots 90 $ 
Turnips 150 


Cabbages 30 dozen, 

White beans 7 bushels, 

Green peas for Market 50 bushels, 

Summer apples 150 bushels, 

Winter apples 600 é 

Pork 2000 Ibs. 

Pumpkins 4 tons. 

He kept at this time no particular account of his 
dairy, but in the year 1825, the whole amount of 
butter obtained by him in six months, from five 
cows, carefully and highly fed, was 10384 pounds, 
or nearly 208 pounds to a cow. 

The next statement to which we shall refer, is 
that of Wittiam Turow, in West Newbury. 
He has 150 acres—31 of which are mowing and 
tillage—26 acres of meadow, 8 of which is salt 
marsh. The produce of the mowing and tillage 
in 1828 is as follows :— 

2624 bushels Indian corn, 


106— ‘ wheat, 
340 ‘ potatoes, 
73 6 onions, 


35 tons English hay, 
39 ¢ Meadow hay, including salt marsh. 
The produce of his orchard on un average for 
the last eight or ten years (1828) has been from 
5 to 600 barrels of Winter apples, and 50 barrels 
of Cider. 
The produce of his dairy the present season, 
(1828) from 12 cows has been— 
Butter, upwards of 400 pounds, 
Cheese . ‘3000 ¢ 
Cash paid for labor from Nov, Ist 1827 to Nov. 
Ist 1828, is $127. 
We add to these the statement of Rev. Mr At- 








rily three men and one boy, and three women or 
girls. In haying time, and seasons of extraordi- 
nary hurry, as much labor is had as can be used 
to advantage. No spirituous liquor is ever used 
on this farm. 

The farm of Col. Jesse Putnam in North: Pa- 
rish of Danvers, consists of fortyfour acres of til- 
lage, forty of pasture, and eighteen of wet or low 
ground meadow. 

The produce of his farmin 1821 and ’22, as 
near as he could estimate the same, is as follows : 
—in 1821— 

English hay 24 tons, 

Oats for fodder Ss ¢ 

Wet meadow hay 8 * 
~ *NLE, Farmer, vol. vi. p. 171. 

t Ibid « vy. p. 194 


| teNof Pembroke, Plymouth County, respecting 
‘the produce of his farm of about forty acres, for 
the year 1827, a small farm, which “a few years 
ago, it is stated, yielded little else than briers and 
thorns.” His English hay is estimated at $12 per 
| ton,—potatoes at 25 ets per bushel,—corn at $1. 
We give the result, allowing $50 for his own su- 
perintendance. 


Farm Cr. $878,14, amount of produce. 


‘ Dr. 441,12, expenses, &c, &c. 
Balance $437,02* 


I am fully aware, Mr Editor, that in theeviews 
|of geutlemen, who are accustomed to deal in their 





* See N. E. Farmer, vol. vi. p. 161. 
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thousands and tens of thousands, ail these state- 
menis must appear as very small matters. The 
gains of Agriculture, especially in New England, 
where we cannot be said to have any large ‘arms, 
must always be small; yet if farming did no more 
than to pay its expenses, and yield a reasonable, 
though humble equivalent for the labor bestowed, 
the health, *the pleasure, the independence, the 
constant and innocent employment which it brings 
with it, the many cheap luxuries, which are found 
upon the farmer’s table, and which are the sweet- 
er as being the product of his own labor, its ad- 
vantages for rearing a family in habits of labor 
and self-dependence, and its innumerable, favor- 
able and delightful satisfactions to a grateful and 
pious mind, must be set off against the innumera- 
ble hazards of speculation and trade, and the 
perplexities and embarrassments of commercial 
or public life. ig 
I fear I have already extended my communi- 
cation to too great a length; but lhave in my 
possession, the accurate accounts of a very intelli- 
gent farmer, for ten years, ending with 1820, 
when the markets were much better than at pre- 
sent, who, having retired from commercial pur- 
suits, returned to the quiet satisfactions and health- 
ful labors of his youth in the country ; and has 
there given an example of good conduct and | 
good management, of an industrious, frugal, use- 
ful, honorable, and rational life, which does him 
more honor than all the mere splendor of wealth, 
or political distinction could bestow. I should of- 
fend his modesty by any allusion by which his 
name should be recognised; and I shall give, 
therefore, only the general results of his agricul- | 
tural operations. 
He has twentyfive acres of land under cultiva- 
tion, and five acres of salt marsh, together with 
a wood lot sufficient to supply his family. For ten 
years (it will be remembered that produce was 
much higher then than it now is,) though he kept | 
no market cart, his annual sales averaged $869,37 
The supplies received from his farm for 
the use of liis family, at a fuir esti- 
mation, or as he would have been 
obliged to pay for them, must be put 
down at 





454,00 | 





$1323,37 | 
Out of this deduct the annual average | 
expenses allowing nothing for his own 

la’or and superintendance 638,30 

Balance $757,07 

This farm has great advantages from its vicinity 
to a good market, and a considerable quantity of 
fruit grown upon it. . 

T shall only add the account of another farmer 
in Pennsylvania, in the neighborhood of Philadel- | 
phia, who was formerly engaged in mercantile 
business, but being unfortunate, he retired into 
the country. His accounts indicate extraordinary 
skill and good management, and the sanguine 
ought to be cautioned against being deluded by | 
an example of success, which few, very few, can | 
expect to realize. 

The following is the account of the produce of | 





afarm near Philadelphia, owned by Jonn Lo-|! 


RAIN,* 


m4 . aie rah ¥ { 
Statement of Mr Suriver’s crops in 1806. | 





64 acres— \ 
2424 bushels oats at 43 cents, $104,27 | 
124 ‘ wheat, barley, and oat 
tailings mixed, sold for 5,83 
1974 bushels potatoes at 50 cts, 88,50 
363 ‘ wheat $1,75, 64,31 
54 ‘ buckwheat 50 cts, 2,75 
9 tous hay at $17,50 157,50 
56 * corn fodder at $8, 40,00 
2264 bushels rye at 80 cts, 181,20 | 
155 ‘ barley 90 cts, 139,50 | 
250 ‘ Indian corn at 60 cts, 150,00 
8 acres rented to a widow lady, with 
the old farm house, &c, 100,00 
23 acres rented to a negro man, with a 
small house, 29,16 
315 acres in pasture, woods, yards, 
roads, &c, 
106 acres, $1063,02 


Statement of Mr Lorain’s crops in 1811, five 
years after purchasing the farm of Mr Sariver. 
134 acres,— 


= — 


nearest to that which appears to me would be pro- 
per for your climate, is denominated here “ Plant- 
ing from the Sprout,” an account of which you 
will find in the 2d volume of the Southern Agri- 
cuiturist. There are two communications on the 
subject in that volume. My time will not permit 
me, at present, to enter into any details relative to 
their management,—but should you at any time 
wish for information on this subject, [ will with 
pleasure answer any queries you may propose. 
Permit me to remark before I close, that the 
difficulty which you experience in preserving your 
seed through the winter arises, in part, from an 
improper selection. The potatoes produced from 
the shoot proceeding immediately from the set, 
are much more liable to rot, than those produced 
from the Vine. Our seed is always taken from the 
crop produced by planting the Vine. Were your 
farmers to adopt this plan, that is of planting out 
a small patch of Vines for this express purpose 
—perhaps they might be enabled to preserve them 
better, although the severity of your winters will 
always prove injurious to them; but if they can 
be preserved at all, I would certainly recommend 








“277 bushels of wheat at $1,75 $484,75 | that those produced from the Fine should be cho- 
25 tons of superior stubble crop sen in preference to any other. 
hay at $7,50, 187,50 Yours, respectfully, 
15 acres— J. D. LEGARE. 
= nee — aetes _ peg Culture of Sulk.—The Committee on Domestic 
23 tors corn fodder  $8,00 184,00 | Manufactures of the Essex Agricultural Society, 
% acre— speak highly of this culture as capable of furnish- 
263 bushels potatoes 50 cts, 131,50(i"8 2 staple in this northern country.— Mulberry 
568 acres— trees flourish here, and wherever they flourish 
” $90 eens her &17,50 2275,00 | silk worms flourish too, ; $10,000,000 worth of 
Received fer soiling horses 72,35 silk is imported annually into the United States. 
Sundeies eohd at mathat 37,10 Five towns in Connecticut produced silk in one 
20 acres in roads, gardens, woods, &c, season to the value of $20,000! 
Sewing silk has been manufactured in Arkansas 
106 acres, &4200,20 which is pronounced decidedly superior in point 


This, it will be admitted, is a most extraordina- 
ry and flattering result. The experiment was fa- 
vored, doubtless, not by good management merely, 
but by good prices and a very feriile soil. 

We have, perhaps, nothing in New England 


of strength, to the Italian. The worms which 
produced the material were fed on the leaves of 
the common forest mulberry. 


Bricuton Marxer.—Monday, Feb, 22. 


(Reported for the Chronicle and Patriot.) 











which can promise such results as this; yet our 
own soil with good management may be made to | 
yield a fair recompense for the labor bestowed. | 
We have yet to learn, as has ofien heen remarked, 
“what a well and thoroughly cultivated acre will 
produce.” The above statements, when viewed 
together, will, I think, be examined with interest 
by the agricultural part of the community, espe- 
cially as I have confined myself to facts and au- 
thentic statements ; and, instead of showing what 
may be, have shown what has been done. The 
best Bank among us is a Bank of rich earth ; and 
he that has a Share* in this, and looks well after | 
it, may be always sure of an honest, if not a liberal | 


} 
) 








At market this day, 226 Beef Cattle, 107 Stores, 
360 Sheep and 349 Swine—divided as follows: 
upper market, 136 Beef Cattle, 13 Stores, 360 
Sheep, and 19 Swine unsold last week ;—lower 
market, 90 Beef Cattle, 94 Stores, and 330 Swine. 

Notwithstanding the unusually limited number 
of Beef Cattle at market today, business seemed 
to drag and sales went off rather heavily, occa 
sioned by an attempt on the part of the drovers 
to raise the price full 50 cents per ewt, which was 
met by the purchasers with an obstinate and dé- 
termined opposition, ‘The Cattle however were 
all taken, and at an advance of about 25 ets per 
ewt. on former prices. 


dividend. i # ‘ . ? 
. . | Store Cattle dull—Mulch Cows exceedingly so— 
Feb, 16, 1830. . ane ee 
| we believe that Store Cattle can be purchased as 
fi. e. plough-share.] | low now as at any time last fall. 


SEED OF THE SWEET POTATO. 


[Extract of a letter from J. D. LeGare, Esq. Editor of 
the Southern Agriculturist, Charleston, S. C. to the 


Publisher of the New England Farmer.] | 


J cannot believe that any serious difficulty exists, 


{to the cultivation of the Sweet Potato among | 


Che first is the statement of the crops of the! your farmers. But the culture must differ mate- 


farm, when he purchased it of Mr Suriver. 


* See Lorain’s Husbandry, p. 321. 


rially from that pursued by us, where our summers | 
,are long. 


The culture which approaches the 


| Sheep—Very little business done in the Sheep 
| Market today—of the small number at market, 
jupwards of 100 were not sold—we know not 
‘from what cause—all the sales we noticed were 
these :—-1 lot of 50 at $225 and 1 do of 92 at 
| #9 10 per head. 

Swine—The only important transaction in the 
Swine trade today was the entire lot at Lower 
Market at $2 374 per head—calculated the ave- 
rage weight to be from 65 to 70 Ibs. each. 
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[Continued from page 244.} | 
CHAPTER Ill, 


HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH HORSE. 


With William the Conqueror, came a marked | graved or embossed on his bardings. 


improvement in the British horse. ‘To his supe- 
riority in cavalry, this prince was chiefly indebted 
for the victory of Hastings. ‘The favorite char- 
ger of William was a Spaniard. His followers, 
both the barons and common soldiers, came prin- 


The war steed was defended by mail or plate, 
much on the plan of the harness of the knight 
himself. His head was ornamented with a crest. 
The head, chest, and flanks, were wholly or par- 
tially protected ; and sometimes, he was clad in 
complete steel, with the arms of his master en- 
The bridle 
of the horse was always as splendid as the cir- 
cumstances of the knight allowed, and thus a horse 
was often called Brigtiadore, from briglia d’oro, a 
bridle of gold. Bells were a very favorite addi- 
tion to the equipment of the horse. The old 





cipally from a country in which agriculture had 
made more rapid progress than in England. A very 
considerable portion of the kingdom was divided 
among these men; and it cannot be doubted that, 
however unjust was the usurpation of the Nor- 
man, England benefited in its husbandry, awd 
particularly in its horses, by the change of mas- 
ters. Some of the Barons, and particularly Ro- 
ger de Boulogne, earl of Shrewsbury, introduced 
the Spanish horse on their newly-acquired estates, 
The historians of these times, however, principally 
monks, knowing nothing about horses, give us 
very little information on the subject. 

In the reign of Henry I, (a. p. 1121) the first 
Arabian horse, or, at least, the first on record, was 
introduced, Alexander I. king of Scotland, pre- 
sented to the church of St Andrew’s, an Arabian 
horse, with costly furniture, Turkish armor, 
many valuable trinkets, and a considerable estate. 

Forty years afterwards, in the reign of Henry 
If. Smithfield was celebrated as a horse market. 
Fitz-Stephen, who lived at that time, gives the 
following animated account of the manner in 
which the hackneys and charging steeds were 
tried there, by racing against one another.— 
«“ When a race is to be run by this sort of horses 
and perhaps by others, which also in their kind 
are strovg and fleet, a shout is iminediately raised, 
and the common horses are ordered to withdraw 
out of the way. Three jockeys, or sometimes 
only two, as the match is made, prepare them- 
selves for the contest. The horses on their part 
are not without emulation; they tremble and are 
impatient, and are continually in motion, At last 
the signal once given, they start, devour the 
course, and hurry along with unremitting swift- 
ness. The jockeys, inspired with the thought of 
applause, and the hope of victory, clap spurs to 
their willing horses, brandish their whips, and 
cheer them with their cries.” This description 
reminds us of the more lengthened races of the 
present day, and proves the blood of the English 
horse, even before the Eastern breed was tried. 

Close on this followed the Crusades. The 
champions of the Cross certainly had it in their 
power to enrich their native country with some 
of the choicest specimens of Eastern horses, but 
they were completely under the influence of su- 
perstition and fanaticism, and common sense and 
usefulness were forgotten. 

An old metrical romance, however, records the 
excellence of two horses belonging to Richard 
Ceur de Lion, which he purchased at Cyprus, and 
were therefore, probably, of Eastern origin. 


Yn this worlde they hadde no pere,* 
Dromedary nor destrere,t 
Stede, Rabyte,f ne Cammele, 
Goeth none so swifte, without fayle ; 
For a thousand pownd of golde, 
Ne should the one be solde. 
* Peer, equal. 
¢ Arabian. 


t War horse. 





a 


Troubadour, Arnold of Marson, says, that “ no- 
thing is so proper to inspire confidence in a 
knight, and terror in an enemy.” 

The price of horses at this period was singu- 
larly uncertain. In 1185, fifteen breeding mares 
sold for two pounds twelve shillings and six pence. 
Tley were purchased by the monarch, and dis- 
itributed among his tenants, and, in order to get 
something by the bargain, he charged them the 
great sum of four shillings each. Twenty years 
afterwards, ten capital horses brought no less than 
twenty pounds each ; end, twelve years later, a 
pair of horses were imported from Lombardy, for 
which the extravagant price of thirtyeight pounds 
thirteen shillings and fourpence was given. The 
usual price of good handsome horses was ten 
pounds, and the hire of a car or cart, with two 
horses, was ten pence a day. 

To King John, hateful as he was in all other 
respects, we are yet much indebted for the atten- 
tion which he paid to agriculture generally, and 
particularly to improving the breed of horses. He 
imported one hundred chosen stallions of the Flan- 
ders kind, and thus mainly contributed to prepare 
our noble species of draught horses, as unrivalled 
as the horses of the turf. 

John accumulated a very numerous and valua- 
ble stud. He was eager to possess himself of 
every horse of more than usual power; and, at all 
times, gladly received from the tenants of the 
crown, horses of a superior quality, instead of 
money, for the renewal of grants, or the payment 
|of forfeitures belonging to the crown. It was his 
pride to render his cavalry, and the horses for 
the tournament and for pleasure, av perfect as pos- 
sible. It could not be expected that so haughty 
‘a tyrant would concern himself much with the 
inferior kinds ; yet while the superior was becom- 
ing rapidly more valuable, the others would, in an 
indirect manner, partake of the improvement. 

Oue hundred years afterwards, Edward II. 
purchased thirty Lombardy war-horses, and twelve 
heavy draught-horses. Lombardy, Italy, and 
Spain were the countries whence the greater part 
of Europe wis then supplied with the most valu- 
able cavalry or parade horses. Horses for ayri- 
cultural purposes were chiefly procured from 
Flanders. 

Edward III. devoted one thousand marks to 
the purchase of fifty Spanish horses; and ofsuch 
importance did he conceive this addition to the 
English, or rather mingled blood, then existing, 
that formal application was made to the kings of 
France and Spain to grant safe cenduct to the 
troop. When they had safely arrived at the 
‘royal stud, it was computed that they had cost 
‘the monarch no less than thirteen pounds six shil- 











~ lings and eight pence per horse, equal in value 


,to one hundred and sixty pounds of our present 
money, 


This monarch had many running-horses. The 


precise meaning of the termis not, however, clear, 
It might be light and speedy horses, in upposition 
to the war-horse, or those that were literally used 
for the purpose of racing. The average price 
of these running-horses was twenty marks, or 
three pounds six shillings and eight pence. Ed- 
ward was devoted tothe sports of the turf or the 
fieid, or he began to see the propriety of crossing 
our stately and heavy breed with those of a lighter 
structure und greater speed. 

There was, however, one impediment to this, 
which was not for a very long period removed. 
The soldier was cased in heavy armor. The knight 
with all his accoutrements, often rode more than 
twentyfive stone. No little bulk and strength 
were required in the animal destined to carry 
this back-breaking weight. When the musket 
was substituted for the cross-bow and _ battle-axe, 
and this iron defence, cumbrous to the wearer, 
and destructive to the horse, was useless, and laid 
aside, the improvement of the British horse in re- 
ality commenced. 

While Edward was thus eager to avail himself 
of foreign blood, with the too frequent selfishness 
of the sportsman, he would let no neighbor 
share in the advantage. The exportation of 
horses was forbidden under very heavy penalties. 
One case in which he relaxed from his severity 
is mentioned, when he permitted a German mer- 
chant to re-export some Flanders horses which 
he had boughton speculation; but he was strictly 
forbidden to send them to Scotland. Nay, so 
jealous were these sister kingdoms of each other’s 
prosperity, that so late as the time of Elizabeth, 
it was felony to export horses from England to 
Scotland. 

The English horse was advancing, although 
slowly, to an equality with, or even superiority 
over those of neighboring countries. His value 
began to be more generally and highly estimated, 
and his price rapidly increased—so much so, that 
breeders and the dealers, then, as now, skilful 
in imposing on the inexperienced, obtained from 
many of our young grandees enormous prices for 
them. This evil magnified to such an extent, 
that Richard II. (1386) interfered to regulate and 
determine the price. The proclamation which he 
issued is interesting, not only as proving the in- 
creased value of the horse, but shewing what 
were, four hundred and fifty years ago, and what 
are, still, the chief breeding districts. It was or- 
dered to be published in the counties of Lincoln 
and Cambridge, and the East and North Ridings 
of Yorkshire; and the price of the horse was 
restricted to that which had been determined by 
former sovereigns. A more enlightened policy 
has at length banished all such absurd interferen- 
ces with agriculture and commerce. 

We can now collect but little of the history of 
the horse until the reign of Henry VII., at the 
close of the fifteenth century. He continued to 
prohibit the exportation of stallions, but allowed 
that of mares when more than two years old, 
and under the value of six shillings and eight 
pence. This regulation was, however, easily 
evaded, for if a mare could be found worth 
more than six shillings and eight pence, she 
might be freely exported on the payment of that 
sum. 





[ T'o he continued next week } 








It appears thatin Pennsylvania the estimated 
price of passage ina car ona Railway is about 
13 cents for forty miles, exclusive of toll. 
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HORTICULTURE. 
FLOWERS. 

Mr FessEnpEN—In all ages and countries, Flowers 
have been universally cherished and admired as the orna- 
ments and delight of the vegetable, as are their prototypes, 
of the animal kingdom. The fondest titles, the most ardent 
expressions of attachment, and the lovely qualities of each, 
have been reciprocally bestowed upon the preeminent of 
both realms. The Rose of Sharon, the Violet, and the 
Lily of the Valley, have become the consecrated em- 
blems of female excellence; while the refined and en- 
dearing attributes of woman, furnish the names, or 
give distinction, to those interesting favorites, who throng 
the brilliant court of Flora. 

We may ask, in the eloquent language of the enthusi- 
astic BoursAULT, “ Who does not love Flowers? They 
embellish our gardens; they give a more brilliant lustre 
to our festivals ; they are the interpreters of our affections 
for our relatives and friends; they are the testimonials of 
our gratitude ; we present them to those to whom we are 
under obligations ; they are often necessary to the pomp of 
our religious ceremonies, and they seem to associate and 
mingle their perfumes, with the purity of our prayers, 
and the homage which we address to the Almighty.— 
Happy are those who love them and cultivate them.” 

The ancients paid particular attention to the culture of 
Flowers. They were in great request at the entertain- 
ments of the wealthy, for adorning the apartments, as 
well as the participants of the feast ; they were scattered 
before the triumphal chariots of victorious generals; they 
were placed upon the tombs of the illustrious and be- 
loved, to perpetuate the pleasing, yet mournful reminis- 
cences of their virtues; they formed the distinguishing 
insignia of many of the divinities of mythology; they 
glitter as gems in the diadems of the seasons, and consti- 
tute the mystical layguage of poetry. 

We are informed that Descartes prosecuted, with | 
equal ardor, astionomy and the culture of flowers, and | 
often retired from his celestial observations, to study the | 
sleep and floration of his plants, before the rising of the | 
sun. The great Conve, returning from the dangers and | 
glories of the battle field, devoted his leisure hours to | 
the cultivation of his flower-garden ; and so enamored was | 
Lord Bacon with these silent, yet eloquent and soothing 
companions, that the vase of flowers was daily renewed 
upon his table, while composing the volumes of his sub- | 
lime philosophy. 


—— 











} 





known, were natives of the Southern parts of Europe, | brilliant, perfectly developed, voluminous, and 
the northern coast of Africa, and the Levant; and al- much more elegant than in the open air; the 
though several of them were very generally admitted tints became more distinct and more delicate, and 
into the parterres and borders of ornamented grounds, and the petals had acquired a greater transparency. 
to add varicty among the plants of the green house, they, This experiment seems to point out the best pro- 
have been compelled to give precedence to the more cess to be followed, for forcing Chrysanthemums 
captivating charms of these oriental queens. | with success. Besides, it is very near that which 
The Chrysanthemum Indicum, or Chinense,isana- has been adopted by the English gardeners ;— 
tive of China, where it is highly esteemed, and agreat they plant their slips in the month of August, 
many varieties have been produced. They employ it to using the lateral stalks of the plant, which are 
decorate their houses and tables, on festive occasions, and placed under bell glasses, in a dry, but shady sit- 
it isa favorite ornament of their furniture and porcelain. uation ; in about six weeks, they are put into 
But, although this magnificent plant has been long culti-_ POts, and kept in a warm place until November, 
vated in the East, it was not brought to Europe till 1795,|a2nd during the winter are protected by glass 
when it flowered, for the first time, in the collection of frames. In the month of April following, they 
Mr Con.viux, a nurseryman at Chelsea. | are removed into much larger pots, and the plants 
It appears, that before 1828, only twentyseven varie- "e™main allthe summer in a warm and sheltered 
ties were known in France, but the list has been recently | situation. They are then often watered, and the 
extended to fortyfour, as three complete collections have | stalks are secured to supports. The flower buds 
been procured in England, from the celebrated gardens | 2"e well formed, towards the commencement of 
of Youne, Cotviin, and Mackay. October, when the plants are placed in temperate 
The catalogue, at the close of the Extract, contains | 8"®®” houses. There, as much air as possible 6 
all the kinds, except five, which have been. introduced ‘given to them, when the weather will permit, but 
into Europe. they are protected by the glass from the wind, 


he rain and cold. 
With assurances of respect, ‘ aad , 
; The Chinese gardeners bestow still greater at- 
Your obedient servant. : 


Brinley Place, H. A. S. DEARBORN. | tention to this culture, and the cultivators of Lon- 
Feb. 17, sane. ¢ don are beginning to imitate them. They place 
their slips in the shade, as we do, but it is done 
in the mouth of May; they are put into very 
small pots,and when well rooted, they are re- 
. moved to others of a larger size, in which the 
On the Chrysanthemums of China, by M. Le Che-| are carefully cultivated po autumn. Besides 
valier Soutance Bonin. gaining a year by this process, the plants are 
The Chrysanthemums of China are the orna-| covered with more abundant and greener leaves ; 
ment of the green house, and the grove ; they | they are shorter, better rooted, and in every re- 
produce avery beautiful effect, when they are | spect more pleasing. To increase the size of the 
trained against a wall, facing the south or east;/ blossom, the buds are pinched off as they appear, 
| they then bloom sooner, and ifthe training is well leaving but five, or three, and often only one. 
managed, this little espalier presents, in autumn, a | | They also nourish their plants with liquid manure, 
brilliant curtain of curiously intermingled colors. ‘and the blossoms thus acquire a corolla three in- 


EXTRACT NO. V. 
From the Annales D’Horticulture. 





| Disposed with taste, in large baskets,* on the | ches in diameter. 


| lawns of a picturesque garden, they enliven the) When Chrysanthemums are cultivated in the 
autumnal scenery, and continue to display their | ground, either distant from, or near a wall, or in 
| blossoms above the first flights of snow. It is conservatories, they should be renewed every two 
one of the plants which is most worthy of being | years; otherwise their numerous suckers exhaust 
introduced in great masses, in magnificent gardens; them, and injure, very materially, the blossoms. 

and especially a little to the south and west of| 
Paris, where they can be easily multiplied, Slips | 


Catalogue of Chinese Chrysanthemums. 





In the cities of Europe, flower markets for the sale of | planted i in sand readily strike root, and this may) 1. Purpureum, Old purple. 
bouquets and of ornamental plants, in all the stages of their | be done at all seasons of the year. | 2. Variabile Changeable white. 
growth, are as common as those for fruits and culinary | When the florists are enabled to acéelerate the | 8. Dineen album, Quilled white. 
vegetables. Ifin this New World, these delicate daugh- | blooming of Chrysanthemums, they will derive a 4, Superbum, Superb white. 
ters of the sun have not received that zealous attention, | great profit from them ; for they can then be used} 5. Tessellatem Tasselied white. 
which has ever marked the progress of civilization, it)in decorating the saloons during a part of the | 6. Tubulosum juteum, Quilled yellow. 
must be recollected, that the arts, sciences, and literature | year. We think, to insure success, instead of, 7. Sulphureum, Straw-colored. 
are their cheering harbingers, and beneficent patrogy ; | placing them under simple frames, the interior of| 8, Aureum, Golden Yellow. 
and that the sane adverse circumstances, which have re-| which being always humid and obscure, disposes! 9, Discolor, Large lilac. 
tarded their progress, have had an equally nariraeel the stalks to shoot up slender, it is better to put) 10. Lilacinum, Pink, or Lilac. 
influence on all the embellishments of society. But, at/ them in a well aired, light, warm, and dry green, 11. Cupreum, Buff, or Copper-col’d. 
last, an increasing taste for floriculture, is rapidly ex-| house; but not to place them there until the) 12. Fulvum, Spanish brown. 
tending throughout the land. Philadelphia and New | stalks have passed notonly the herbaceous to the | 13. Flammeum, Quilled flame yellow. 


York can now boast of their maits of flowers, and it is| sub-lignus state, but are actually furnished with 
confidently believed, that Boston will soon afford her’ buds; we have made the experiment with the 
weekly exhibitions of native and exotic plants, to adorn! varieties, 13 and 14,—flammeum and tubulosum' | 
the saloons of the affluent, and the happy apartments of roseum, during the summer of 1826. The stalks! 1 
of our plants were straight, vigorous, and orna- 4d 
mented with a beautiful foliage ; the flowers were 1 
—" 9 


* Small groups of flowers may be arranged on grass | 2 


the industrious. 

As some of the supe:b varieties of the Chinese Chry- 
santhemums have been lately introduced into this coun- 
try, and claim the eager and merited attention of the 
amateurs and cultivators of flowers, the enelosed Extract 
on the mode of propagating them may be acceptable. 

The numerous species of the Chrysanthemum, hitherto 











15. 


6. 
7. 
8. 
9, 
0. 
l. 


14, Tubulosum roseum, 


Atropurpureum, 
Aurantiacum, 
I-xpansum, 
Purpurascens, 
Tnvolutum, 
Fasciculatum, 


Quilled pink. 

Early crimson. 

Large quilled orange. 
Expanded light purple. 
Quilled light purple. 
Curled lilac. 
Superbclustered yellow. 


Tubulosum carneum, Semi-double quill’d pink. 


plots, neatly enclosed in wicker work frames, or baskets,!99°> Ajbum semi-duplex, ‘ ‘ white. 
—or in circular beds, surrounded by cast-iron, made to | 53. Tubul A 
resemble the open edges of a basket and painted dark SSE AUER ¢ . ‘ ‘ orange. 
groen.—Loudon’s Enc. Gardening. tilacum, 
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24. Serotinum, 
25. Salmoneum, 
26. Parvulum, 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


Late pale purple. | England Farmer, as on all occasions, would be | This method of hybridous fructification is found- 


Feb. 26, 1830. 
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Quilled salmon-col’d. | well received here.” 


ed on Linnens’ Sexual System of Plants, but the 
Small yellow. | 


Mushrooms may be produced without planting | venerable President of the London Horticultural 


27. Papyraceum, 
28. Pallidum, 
29. Chrysocomum, 


Paper white. 

Pale pink, 

Tasselled yellow. 
Yellow warratah. 
Golden lotus. 

Double Indian yellow. | 
Parks small yellow. | 
D’ble q’I’d pale orange. | 
Pale buff. | 
Changeable pale buff. | 
Two-colored incurned. | 
Two-colored red. 


30. Warratah, 
31. Sabini, 

32. Chrysoides, 
33. Parkii, 

34. Pallens, 

35. Stamineum, 
36. Mutabile, 
37. Bicolor, 

38. Versicolor, 
39. Stellatum, 
40. Ornatum, 
41, Fulvescens, 
42. Rubicundum, 
43. Blandum, 
44, Deucanthum, 





Tasselled lilac. 
Brown purple. 
Early blush. 

Blush. 





Starry purple. without planting the spawn, is more simple than of the female trees, which are very lofty. 


the spawn, or, ps it is termed, without spawning | Society, is entitled to the merit, of having first 
the beds. The President of the Massachusetts | practicaliy availed of a suggestion, which emanat- 
Horticultural Society caused a bed to be prepared | ed from the beautiful theory of the northern Pliny, 
and planted with asparagus roots. It was com-| On the African coast of the Mediterranean, a 
posed of horse manure, that had lain two or three | custom, based on the same principles, has prevail- 
years in heaps, the bed was made as such» usually ‘ed, from the earliest ages, in the caltivation of the 
are, for such a purpose. One single shoot of as- Date—that “ Tree of Life” to the natives of those 
paragus ovly appeared to reward his labor, but in| sultry regions. The stamens and pistils of that 
the autumn the whole surface of the bed was co-| species of Palm are produced on different trees, 
vered with mushrooms, and the supply was abun- | and those which afford the former being relative- 
dant for the whole season. The method recom- | ly quite low, it is necessary to cut off the blossoms 
mended by Loupon for raising this vegetable, and place them, by means of ladders, over those 


If this 


is the preparation of the bed for the raising of is not done, the pollen does not reach the stigmas, 
asparagus. | 
| floor upon the surface of the ground, of ashes,| does not derogate from the honor due to the sci- 


He observes, “after having laid a, and there is no fruit. This practice, however, 


stone chips, gravel, or brick-bats, so as tokeep|entific Knight, to whom we are unquestionably 


Double Indian white. | the ground quite dry and free from under damp, | indebted for that valuable discovery, by which 
~ lay a course of horse droppings, new from the new varieties of every species of fruit and flower 


NEW ENGLAND FA RMER. | stable, six incbes thick. They must not be broken, may be infinitely multiplied. 


BOSTON, FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 1830. | 


FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


MUSHROOMS. 


se the drier they are the better, 


They may be; Having been so long dependent upon our trans- 
collected every day if your stable does not fur-| atlantic colaborators, it now becomes a duty to 
nish enough at once to complete the first layer of attempt a reciprocation of the numerous benefits 
the above thickness. But they must not be allow-; we have received ; and by emulating their zeal, 
ed to fermentor heat. The bed should be exposed | intelligence, and experimental industry, we must 
to the air as much as possible while making up, | develope the resources of our own country, which 


Mr FessenpeN—I am not aware that much] but carefully defended from wet if out of doors, | offers such an extensive, interesting, and prolific 


attention has been devoted to the cultivation of 
the vegetable named at the head of this article, in 
this section of the country, although some at- 
tempts have been made in one or more of the 
Southern States, but with what success I am not 
informed. 

The mode of constructing the beds, the collect- 
ing of the spawn, or originating it, and of propa- 
gating from it, are described with much particu- 
larity by Loudon, in his Encyclopedia of Garden- 
ing, and in Fessenden’s New American Gardener, 
as well as by McMahon, in his treatise upon the 
same subject. 

It was my intention to have transcribed from 


or itmay be made in a cellar, or under a shed. field of research to the adventurous naturalist. 
When the first course is quite dry, and supposed | Many of the most useful and magnificent acquisi- 
to be past a state of fermentation, cover it with | tions of the groves, fields, gardens, and conserva- 
two inches of light dry earth, If sandy so much tories of Europe, are natives of the Western he- 
the better. It is immaterial whether it be rich or misphere, The indigenous forest-trees, ornament- 
not, the only use of the earth being for the spawn | al shrubs, flowers, fruits, and edible vegetables of 
to run en mass in. Then lay another course of | North America are remarkable for their variety, 
droppings and earth over as before, when it has size, splendor, and value. Extending from the 
fermented. Then a third in like manner, and the | Polar regions te those of the tropics, and from the 
bed is completed. It should be a little rounded | shores of the Atlantic to the waves of the Pacific, 
in order that it may not be more wet or moist in | this mighty section of the continent embraces 
the centre than on its sides. This may be effect-| every clime and every variety of soil, teeming with 
ed by the formation of the floor at first, and the , innumerable specimens of the vegetable kingdom, 
bed will then be of equal strength in all parts. in all the luxuriance of their primeval and unex- 





these works, some of the directions in relation to 
the culture of the Mushroom, for the benefit of| 
those who might be disposed to attempt it. But to | 
do justice to the subject, and to place before your | 
readers all the directions needful to a complete | 
understanding of the manner of preparing the | 
materials, to the formation and spawning of the | 
beds, or of originating the spawn, I find would | 
occupy much time and labor that may be dis- | 
pensed with, and you can make such selections | 
from these works as you may deem requisite, and | 
thereby confer a particular favor upon the public 
at large, and the writer in particular. | 

My attention has recently been directed to this | 
subject by a highty respected and accomplished | 
amateur Horticulturist, whose cultivated taste in- 


Beds are sometimes made with two courses, in-| plored domains, 
stead of three, and when materials are scarce,) Catesby, Pursh, Michaux, Mulenburg, Bigelow, 
three, four inch courses with an inch of earth! Nuttall, Eliot, Torrey, Colden, Bartram, Barton, 
between each, and a two inch covering or two} Hosack, Mitchell, Darlington, Ives, Dewey, Hitch- 
have been found to answer.” !eock, and Short, have rendered themselves illus- 
I may trouble you again upon this subject. My ‘trious, as disciples of Botany, by traversing our 
present purpose is to awaken attention to it, The immense forests, mountains, and prairies, and ex- 
Horticultural Society will probably offer a premi- | ploring the borders of our mighty rivers and lakes, 
um as a stimulus to the cultivation of the Mush-|in quest of additicns to the Flora of the United 

room. ZEBEDEE COOK, Jr. | States. 

Dorchester, Feb. 20, 1830. | Peters, Hosack, Lowell, Perkins, Prince, McMa- 
~ hon, Cox, Dean, Thacher, Adlum, Powel, and 
GEN. DEARBORN’S ADDRESS. Buel, have, by precept and example, assiduously 
[Concluded from page 202.} fostered a taste for cultivation, and successfully 
Holland has been distinguished, since the period | promeset developments, in all the various branch- 
of the Crusades, for her flower gardens, culinary | es of rural economy. As pioneers in the science 





duces, and whose affluent circumstances afford | vegetables, and plantations of fruit trees. The}and art of Agriculture or gardening, their servi- 


him the means, of extending the blessings of Hor- | north of Europe and this country, are still depend- 


ces have been invaluable; and while most of 


ticulture. In aletter received from him, he re- | 
marks, “ There is one production of the Garden 
which is much, I may say, wholly neglected here, 
(New York) and I hope you may have successfully 
attempted it, to stimulate us. I mean the Mush- 
room. I made the attempt this fall, but I could 
procure no spawn that was good from the nursery 
men here, and the private gardens are destitute of 
it. The same disappointment I met with in Phila- 
delphia. This luxury has become very common 
in Europe, and a recommendation in, the New 





ent upon her florists, for the most splendid varie- | them still live to behold the rapid and extensive 
ties of the bulbous rooted plants, and her cele-| progress of their cherished pursuits, the important 
brated nurseries, which long replenished those of! results of their experiments, and the gladdening 
England, have been recently enriched by the ac-|jnfluence of their beneficent labors, their names 
quisitions of Van Mons and Duquesne. Several! will be ever held in grateful remembrance, as 
of the new kinds of fruits produced by those inde- | distinguished benefactors of their country, 

fatigable experimentalists, already ornament our; Enlightened by their instructions, and roused 
gardens, and with the excellent varieties created _ by their manly enthusiasm, let us zealously imitate 
by Knight, promise to replace those, which have \their commendable efforts, and endeavor to ren- 
cither become extinet, or are so deteriorated in der our institution, as beneficial, in its practical 
quality, as to discourage their farther cultivation. | operations, as it is cheering, in theoretical promise. 
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From the Southern Agriculturist. 


NEW VEGETABLES. 


Your notice last year of my description of the 
Bishop’s Dwarf Prolific Pea bath keen attended 
with benefit in bringing that valuable Pea into no- 
tice, although upon a fair trial with the forty-day 
Frame Pea, $8owed the same day this year, the 
first crop Was not so early as the forty-day Pea, 
yet the crop was fur more abundant, and a large 
piece that I had this season, when in blossom, was 
a most beautiful sight; (the Peas were planted in 
rows about three inches apart in the row, and two 
feet from row to row,) the plants did not exceed 
one foot in height, but so completely full of blos- 
soms, down almost close to the ground, that at a 
little distance they appeared like strawberry-beds 
covered with blossoms; and they continued in 
bearing long after the forty-day peas were over. 
On the whole, this pea improves on acquaint- 
ance, and will no doubt be a universal favorite ; 
and by sowing them at different periods, say about 
a week apart, a constant succession of green peas 
for the table may be obtained. They also stand 
the hot weather well, not being subject to mildew, 
like many other kinds in summer, While on the 
subject of Peas, I beg leave to call your attention 
to some other sorts which are worth noticing, al- 
though not so recently introduced, they are per- 
haps not so generally cultivated as their merits 
entitle them. 

The Knight’s tall Honey, or Knight’s Marrowfat 
Peas ; so named, I presume, in honor of the wor- 
thy president of the London Horticultural Society, 
but of this [ am not sure; however, it is the most 
delicious of all Peas in eating. The Pea appears 
when dry, shrivelled and pithy, but very plump 
and fair when green. This is a late Pea, and 
while the Bishop’s Pea is a dwarf, this, on the 
contrary, is a giant; frequently growing fourteen 
or sixteen feet high. The Peas ought to he sown 
in an open piece of land, in rows moderately thin, 
and the rows full five feet apart from row to row. 
They must be stuck with good stout brushy sticks, 
firm in the ground ; the brush ought at least to be 
six or eight feet high, They are a very plentiful 
bearer, continuing long to produce their rich sweet 
fruit, and stand the heat much better than any 
other of the marrowfat kinds. 

The Dwarf Imperial Pea, somewhat better 
known than the former, is, however, not so gene- 
rally known, but might be noticed ; being a dwarf, 
and requiring no sticking, is a recommendation to 
it with many who have not the conveniences of 
procuring sticks, It is a large blue, oblong or 
oval shaped Pea, not early, but a great bearer ; 
will stand the heat of summer well, and if sown 
at the same time with the early Peas, will come 
in afier the early crops are over. Risa very 
sweet good bearing Pea, and makes a very fine 
mess if cooked with string beans. The peas 
should be sown in drills or rows, moderately thin; 
rows two and a half or three feet apart. 

New York, Oct. 24, 1829. M. FLOY. 


To CorrEsPONDENTS —We regret the necessity of 
deferring till next week a valuable communication by 
J. M.G. of Weston on Canker Worms—and one on Pota- 
toes by J. T. 














Gerrish’s superior Corn Cutting Machine, 

May he seen in operation on grain, for a short time, at the 
Steam Cordage Factory, at Boston Neck. 

For further particulars inquire at the Agricultural Ware- 
house, 52, North Market-street. Qw Feb. 26. 








Bishop’s Early Dwarf Prolific Pea. 
In 1826, this Pea was first introduced to the gardens in the | 
neighborhood of London—they were first originated in Scot- | 
land by a practical Gardener of the name of Bisuop, in the | 
year 1817. So great a reputation had they obtained in the | 
neighborhood of London, that they were readily sold for one | 
guinea a pint. The vecuiiar exccllencies of this pea are, its 
productiveness—equalling, if not surpassing any varieties hi- 
therto known : its earliness, and its remarkable dwarf habit, 
seldom exceediag even in the best soils, the height of12 inches, 
which of itself would make it a most valuable acquisition— 
more especially for small gardens ; they should be planted 2 or 
3 inches apart in the rows, as from their dwarfishness and 
spreading habits they do not thrive so well if sown closer; hence 
it is obvious there will be a great saving of seed, as a pint of | 
these will go as far as2 or 3 quarts of any other. They com- | 
mence blooming when not 3 inches high, bear most abundantly | 
and are very delicious eating; if planted weekly, a constant | 
succession of green peas may be obtained all the summer and 
autumn, as fiom the habit of their growth they appear better | 
calculated to withstand the heat of an American suminer, than | 
any variety we are acquainied with. In 1829, these peas had | 
a fair trial in this vicinity, and we find there is nothing in their | 
character as stated above, but whatis correct. We have a) 
smal! quantity onhand, both of American and English growth | 
of 1829, price $1 per quart; the same price at which they are 
readly sold in New York, and other southern cities. Persons 
at a distance, remitting the cash by letter, will receive them by 
any convevance they may designate. 
J.B. RUSSELL, 
52, North Market-street. | 
Als’, Knight’s Tall Marrow or Honey pea, from England— ! 
introduced by Mr Knight, President of (he London Herticultu- | 
ral Society. Both these kinds are described in Mr FLoy’s let- 
ter, in this week’s New England Farmer. tf Feb. 21. 





Scions of Superior Fruits. 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farm +r, 52, North Market-street, 

A large collec tion of scions of the most rare and valua- 
ble fruits cultivated in this vicinity,—warranted genuine 
—a more particular description will be published next 
week. lw Feb. 26. 








Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
A stated meeting of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society will be held at the Society's Hall on Saturday, 
March 6th, at 11 o’clock. A.M. R.L. EMMONS, 
Feb. 26. Recording Sec’y. 
{-7 Gentlemen who are in possession of rare and valua- 
ble scions or cuttings, that they intend to present to the 
Society, are respectfully reminded that the above meeting 
will afford a good opportunity for their distr*bution. 


Wants a place, 

As a farmer, or gardener, a man from England, with a 
small family, who has been eighteen years in the business, 
and is thoroughly acquainted with it;—his wife is well 
acquainted with the dairying business. Inquire at the 
New England Farmer office, 52, North Market-street,— 
or application may be made at Mr HaGGersron’s Vine- 
yard, Charlestown. 3t Feb. 26. 
White Mulberry trees for raising Silk. 

Sinclair & Moore have for sale at their Nursery near 
Baltimore , Md.— 

2000 strong white Mulberry plants, which have been 
cultivated separate in drills, and are from 3 to 5 feet high. 
Price per hundred $6 to $12, according to size. 

3000 seedlings of last summer’s growth, small, at $25 
per thousand. 

FRUIT TREES, 
nursery line as usual. 








Suruss, and other articles in the | 
lw Feb 26. 
~— Mew work on Silk. 

Just published at Philadelphia, and for sale at J. B. | 
Russevv’s Seed Store, 52, North Market-street— | 





«« Essays on American Silk, and the best means of ren- 
dering it a source of individual and national wealth; | 
with Directions to Farmers for raising Silk-worms. By | 
John D’Homergue, Silk Manufacturer ; and P. S. Dupon- 
ceau, Member of the American Philosophical Society 
for Promoting Useful Knowledge.” ‘Knowledge is | 
power; and Information is capital.” —Report of Comm. of | 
Congress on American Silk. 

Price 624 cents. 


Farmer Wanted. 

A first rate man, (one with a family would be preferred) 
to take charge of a farm of fifty acres, in Warren, R. 
He must be a perfect master of his business, capable of 
taking the lead himself—some vegetables must be raised — 
and much attention is pzid on the farm to the culture of 
onions for shipping. Address Frerporn Sisson, War- 
ren, R. I. (post paid.) " 3t Feb. 19. 


Feb. 19. 











Sportsman. 

This full blooded horse will stand the ensuing season 

at Westborough, Shrewsbury, and Worcester. Sportsman 

was sired by Bussorah—Dam Sportsmistress. A more 

particular pedigree of this horse was givenin the New 

England Farmer, January 1, 1830. tf Feb 19. 
Bull Calf for Sale. 

For sale, at Jonathan Amory’s farm in Newton, a fine, 
well formed, promising Bull calf, two months old, deep 
red color, with a few white spots—sired by Mr DersBy’s 
bull Young Comet,—dam, Laura; the following is the 
dam’s origin. LAura—Light red, face belly and legs 
white, calved 26th March 1825. Got by Admiral; Dam, 
avery fine Cow, by Holderness out of an excellent native 
Cow. Purchased while a calf of Hon. Joun Lowe. 

tf Feb. 19. 


Wants a place, 

Asa farmer, to take charge of a gentleman’s country 
seat, a young married man (without children,) whois well 
qualified, ard can produce good recommendations ; he 
would be willing to make an arrangement either with or 
without his family. Inquire at Whitney’s tavern in 
Charlestown. uf Feb. 19. 


ae Land for Sale. 


20000 acres of land in Potter county, Pennsylvania, are 
offered for sale, either in one body, or in such quantities 
as will suit applicants. 

This Land is situated on the head waters of the Sin- 
namahoning Creek which empties into the west branch of 
the Susquehanna River above Dunnstown—by the pre- 
sent law, the Pennsylvania canal isto be made as far as 
Dunnstown ; from thence to the Lakes, the shortest course 
would be somewhere in the neighborhood of the land 
now offered for sale. The title is indisputable, and taxes 
paid up to the first day of the year eighteen hundred and 
thirty. 

The Sinnamahoning Creek is navigable, and is about 
forty feet wide at the bridge now building on or near this 
land ; through which a road passes. The settlements on 
the Sinnamahoning extend up to within five miles of this 
tract of land, which reaches within twelve miles of Cou- 
dersport (the county town.) As to the quality of this land, 
it is of course various, as would be the case with the same 
quantity in the immediate neighborhood of Philadelphia, 
Boston, or New York. The flats borde:ing on the streams 
are excellent,—a dark, rich, deep soil, free from stone and 
easy to cultivate ; the upland, or as it is termed in that 
country, ** Bench Land,” is good farming land, deep, ex- 
cellent soil, well adapted to grass, grain, &c. the hills are 
too steep for farming, but are generally heavily timbered. 
The prevailing timber is Beach, Maple, Birch, Cherry, 
Hemlock, and White Pine. Coal has been found on one 
branch of the Sinnamahoning, and it is believed by people 
living in those parts, that there is abundance of Coal on 
all the waters of the Sinnamahoning Creek. 

The Proprietor has divided four thousand acres into lots 
of one hundred acres each. Any settler who may pay for 
his land before seeing it, and should not like it when he 
arrives there, may select another of said lots instead of the 
one he has paid for, provided he does it within one year 
from the time he pays the money, and notifies the Propri- 
etor of his choice before said lot shall have been disposed 
of to some other purchaser or settler. 

None but sober, industrious people need apply for any 
part of this land. 

Any person piocuring ten purchasers or settlers, shall 
have one hundred acres, gratis, provided hee causes it to 
be settled within one year from the time he becomes enti- 
tled toit. The price is $2 per acre ; but a liberal deduc- 
tion will be made to wholesale purchasers and to settlers. 

For further particulars, apply personally or by letters, 
post paid, to SAMUEL WEBB, 

No. 305, Mulberry-street, Philadelphia. 

Terms of payment will be made easy. 

The following Certificate is from Samuel B. Fisher,a 
practical Surveyor, who has just returned from viewing 
the above described premises;—he has no interest 
whatever (direct or indirect) in the sale of these lands, 
andis one on whose judgment and candor purchasers 
may safely depend. 


I hereby certify, that I was on the above described tract 
of land for several days, in the beginning of the present 
month, and while there, my time was occupied in exam- 
ining (he same ; and I amof the opinion that the forego- 


ing description is a fair one, and that those who may feel 


disposed to purchase, will find it to correspond therewith. 
Philad, 10 mo. 20, 1829. SAMUEL B. FISHER. 
Real Estate in Boston will be taken in payment. 
2d mo. 11. 3t 
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=— — oe = —= 
Look to your Fruit Trees—We are requested 
to inform all persons who feel an interest in pre- 
serving their fruit trees, that there is now to be 
seen on all the trees, a small web or nest, more 
than an inch in length, which contains a caterpillar 
—that these nests can now easily be removed and 
destroyed, but if left till spring, the trees will be 
overrun with destructive caterpillars. We hope 
this brief hint will not be lost.—Z. I. Star. 


Vermont Minerals.—It is said there is, in Ver- 
mont, inexhaustible quarries of Slate, as good as 
any imported from Wales. Slates would be 
brought to Boston on a Railway, but it is cheaper 
now to get them from Wales. There is also in 
Vermont immense formations of pure Porcelain 
Clay.—Bos. Pat. 


“ Porcelain Clay” is found, but we are not quite 
sure as to the immensity of the fermations. We 
have also steatite,—some Jead,—probably some 
copper,—iron enough,—copperas enough for the 
nation, from a single bed, and several more beds 
that might be opened,—and probably alum might 
be made to any desirable extent. Add to these, 
limestone, marble, some manganese, &c, and lastly, 
that most valuable of all minerals, a deep, rich 
loam.— Windsor, Vt, Chron. 

Mighty Effects of Steam.—It was mentioned by 
Professor Renwick, in one of his lectures, that, 
during the great European struggle, England em- 








of the seeds. 
of twenty feet. It is not certain whether this 
valuable plant is native in Georgia and Florida, 
but Dr Coxe thinks his experiment proves that it 
may be naturalized in latitudes far more northern 
than that region.— Bos, Trav. 





Legislature of Louisiana, Jan. 6.—The Act to 
incorporate the Lake Ponchartrain Rail Road came 
before the Senate, and was universally well re- 
ceived. No doubt is entertained that the legisla- 
ture will grant a charter. 





A System of Education as in Massachusetts is 
about to be introduced into Kentucky. 


We are informed that Lottery Tickets have 
been recently sold in Philadelphia, to the amount 
of some millions of dollars, under pretence of a 
grant by the state of Vermont. We take the ear- 
liest opportunity to say, that no such grant exists, 
and thatthe sale of the tickets is a fraud upon 
the public.— Vt. Sent. 


Quackery.—In Philadelphia a black man, “ Ce- 
sar Gimsoun, steam doctor,” has been required to 
give $2000 bail to take his trial for murder, in 
causing the death of a black child, 8 years old, 
whom he placed over a tub of boiling water, 
kept constantly hot by heated bricks thrown in. 
The child screamed under the torture, and died 
soon after.—-Her body was shockingly scalded. 








ployed about 400,000 persons in and about steam 
engines, and that these engines turned out finished 
work, equal in quantity to what the labor of two 
hundred millions of human beings could have ef- 
fected ; that is, equal to the sum of the industry 
of all the active population of the whole globe. 

It was through the mighty agency and miracu- 
lous effects of the steam engine that England was 
enabled to sustain herself triumphantly in that 
long and terrible struggle against the power of Na- 
poleon—and that she found the means of stirring 
up and subsidizing other nations, until, in the lan- 
guage of the lecturer, “ the greatest captain the 
world ever saw, discomfited and overthrown, 
was obliged to bow before the genius of Watt. 


NEW BRUNSWICK FLOUR. 

At the last meeting of the Agricultural Society, 
a large number of the members sat down to din- 
ner at Swett’s Hotel: all the animal food and ve- 
getables were the produce of the county. After 
dinner, two Loaves were produced, one of them 
made from wheat raised in the parish of St An- 
drews, and manufactured into flour at Chamcook, 
the other, from excellent American Superfine flour. 
They were cut in two parts and sent round the 
table, that the opinion of the gentlemen present 
might be taken, on which was Provincial and 
which was foreign bread; the result was, that 
about the same number fixed on one loaf as on 
the other, thus proving that the difference in the 
quality was not discernible—St Andrews, NM. B. 
Herald. 





Jalap.—Prefesser J, R. Coxe gives an account 
of the successful cultivation of medicinal Jalap 
in Philadelphia. The plants were procured from 
Xalapa, Mexico, in 1827, and have flourished 
luxuriantly ever since ; attaining, apparently, com- 
plete maturity, with the exception of the ripening 


| forty miles from the Danube to the Elbe. He has 
forwarded a plan of this, and a treatise on rail 
ways, to the Philadelphia Society for internal im- 
provements. 





The word filbert is a corruption from the ori- 
ginal English name of this nut, full beard, which 
was applied to the large and fringed husk, to dis- 
tinguish it from the closer covering of the com- 
mon hazel. 





Hops.—The duty being ascertained to amount 
tothesum of £39,860 10s. a planter has sent 
forth the following calculation :—There are, he 
says, 50,000 acres on plant in the kingdom ; the 
quantity grovry, calculating by the duty, will ave- 
rage 1 cwt. 2 qrs. peracre, which at the present 


a moderate calculation, viz, £30 upon each acre, 
amounting to £1,500,000, causing a loss to the 
planters of at least £600,000 on the year’s growth. 
The same writer predicts that from 10 to 12,000 


plant.—Eng. paper. 





The Italian physicians have ascertained that 
the gout may be cured by fortyeight doses of warm 
water, each eight ounces. Would not a much less 
quantity of cold water answer the same purpose ? 
—Patriot. 


It is thought that in 5 or 6 days 50,000 troops 
might be transported to the seaboard from the 
west, on the Baltimore and Qhio Rail Road.— 
Working bees may thus make themselves a match 
for Wasps and Hornets. 


A Rail Road is projected from Lexington, Ky. 
'to some point onthe Ohio River. 
' 








One of them grew to the height | 


Chevalicr Grestner has made a rail way of 


Hemp Seed. 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New England 
Farmer, 52, North Market Street, 

A few bushe!s of prime Hemp Seed, for sowing, growth of 
1829, (raised wholly from the celebrated Vergennes seed, which 
cost $5 per bushel) It is a small lot of uncommonby fine 
quality, and farmers who are turning their attention to the cul- 
ture of this profitable plant, can secure excellent seed, at $3 
per bushet, if applied for soon. if Jan. 15, 





Fine Stud Horse For Sale. 


A beautiful dark bay stud, half blood of the English draught 
horse, fifieen and a half hands high, strong and well formed, 
eight years old the ciauing spring, is offered for sale. He is a 
sure foal getter, fine figure, kind in any harness, and cannot 
fail to give sausfaction. His stock has proved excellent, and 
have sola at $50, at four months old. Apply (post paid) to 
J.B. Russe, Publisher of the New England Farmer. 
eop4t Jan. 15 
Powder at 2s per lb. 
DUPONT’S POWDER, quality warranted, for sale at 
Copeland’s Ammunition Store, 65 Broad st, at retail. Also 
sor, CAPS, &c. of the best quality—cheap for cash. tf 








Gleditschia triacanthus Seed. 

Fcr sale at the Seed Store connected with the New Eng.- 
land Farmer, 52, North Market-street, 

A few pounds of tresh seed of the genuine g/editschia triacan- 
thos, or three thorned Acacia, for live fences. ‘This is the sort 
recommended by Judge BuEL, (in the New England Farmer 
for Dec. 11, page 164,) who has several thousand plants grow- 
ing, as the best plant that can be cultivated in this country for 
hedges; of very rapid growth, long and abundant thorns, and 
of hard and strong wood. uf Jan. 8. 


Black Currant Wine. 

For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, 52 North Maxket- 
street, 

A few dozen bottles of superior old Black Currant Wine, 
made by a gentleman in this vicinity ; an aecount of its astrin- 
gent and detergent properties in various complaints, anu par- 
ticularly the Sore Throat will be fonnd in the New England 
Farmer, vol. v. page 267, written by SamuEL W. PomERoy, 
Esq. and the late Doct. Joun G. Corrin. Price 75 cts. per 
bottle,—also, a few bottles of old White Dutch Currant Wine, 
price 50 cents per bottle. tf Jan. 15. 


Sugar Beet, &c. 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New Ex.gland 
Farmer, 32, North Market-street, 

100 pounds prime French Sugar Beet Seed, raised expressly 
for this es ablishment, by Joun Prince, Esq of Roxbury, from 
seed originally received by him from Paris. Tae excellence 
of this root for cows, in improving their milk, and for fattening 
oxen, sheep, and other kinds of stock is well known—it is also 
a fine root for the table when drawn young and tender. It keeps 
later and better in the spring than Mangel Wurtzel. Also. a 
most extensive collection and variety of Garten, Field and 
Flower Seeds, Peas, Beans, &c, both of European and Ame- 
rican growth, comprising the greatest variety to be found in 
New Engtand. Country dealers supplied on the most liberal 
terms, either with well assorted boxes for retail—or by the 
pound or bushel. 

Jan. 29. tf 


Seeds for Hot Beds. 
For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New England 
Farmer office, No. 52. North Market-street, a fine collection of 











price, would bring £600,000. That rent, poor seeds, both of American and European growth, for fore- 
rate, tithes, poles, duty, manure and cultivation, at |g in het beds, among which are the Early Frame and fine 


ong Green Turkey Cucumber, and other varieties—Early 
Curled Silesia and Karly Tennis-ball Head Lettuce—fine Early 
Cauliflower (from Holland)—Green Citron, Pine-apple; and 
other Melons—the true Early Short top Scarlet and Turnip 
rooted Radishes—Early York, Early Dutch, Early Emperor, 
Early Sugar-loaf, and Early Battersea Cadbages.—A\so, Ear- 


acres will in consequence, be allowed to go out of ly Turnip Blood Beet, and Karly Horn Currot, (a peculiarly 


delicate sort for the table)—and every other variety of Kitchen 
Garden Vegetable Seeds, cultivated in the United States. 
Jan. 29. if 








Published every Friday, at $3 per annum, payable at ibe 
end of the year—but those who pay within sixty days from the 
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